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ABSTRACT 

The char t er“schoo 1 s movement provides the opportunity 
to observe whether granting schools freedom from most state 
regulations actually produces more freedom for school administrators 
and teachers, and whether this autonomy produces other distinctive 
outcomes. This report summarizes findings of Southwest Regional 
Laboratory's (SWRL's) statewide survey of California charter schools. 
During 1994**95, 54 administrators and 230 teachers returned 
questionnaires that had been mailed to the 66 charter schools 
operating in California at the time. Survey responses were also 
received from 46 principals of noncharter (comparison) schools in 
California and 63 charter schools across the United States. Data are 
presented on school characteristics, institutional autonomy, 
educational innovation, teacher characteristics and effectiveness, 
and access to education. High“*autonomy schools more often reported 
greater freedom and less cooperative relationships with unions; fewer 
purchasing restrictions and more money for instruction; more parent 
participation; and more at-risk students. Compared to their 
counterparts in regular schools, charter--school teachers reported 
that they had more influence but heavier workloads. Teachers in new 
charters were the least secure about their jobs but were among the 
most satisfied with their jobs. The most common innovations were 
related to instructional strategies, site**based governance, and 
parental participation. The data indicate that, as a group, charter 
schools do not select the most able, privileged students, nor do they 
exclude those who have been traditionally underserved. However, some 
evidence suggests that, in comparison to other schools, charter 
schools tend to skim students who come from low-income families, have 
below^average test scores; and qualify for special education, and/or 
they tend to select students from privileged families. Certain types 

of charter schools are less accessible than others to underserved, 
at"“risk children. A total of 43 figures and 15 tables are included. 
(Contains 45 references .) (LMI) 
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STUDY HIGHLIGHTS 



During winter 1994-95, 54 administrators and 230 teachers returned questionnaires that were 
mailed to the 66 charter schools operating in California at the time. In addition, 46 principals of 
non-charter schools the students would have attended if not enrolled in a charter school returned 
similar questionnaires. The results are presented in this report. A wide range of questions are 
addn'ssed in the body of the report. Some highlights are outlined here. 

School Autonomy 

How Much Autonomy Do Charter Schools Have? 

1 . They have a considerable amount of freedom. 

2. They control key decision areas. 

3. They exercise more control than comparison schools or non-charter 
schools. 

Were Districts or Unions Reluctant To Relinquish Control? 

1 . Few districts refused, but few fully cooperated, and some resisted. 

2. Charter schools have generally cooperative relationships with their districts. 

3. Most charter schools still do not have cooperative relationships with local 
unions. 

What Educational and Organizational Approaches Do Charter School 
Administrators Say Are Most Distinctive About Their Schools? 

1 . They stress the distinctiveness of their autonomy, parent involvement, 
cross-age teaching approaches, and alternative assessments. 

2. Administrators of comparison schools stress the distinctiveness of new 
organizational arrangements for teaching. 




How Do Charter School Administrators Compare Their School 

With Other Schools? 

1 . They believe charter schools: 

• have more money and are spending it wisely; 

• have less support from the district, but are less constrained by 
union contracts; and 

• use more noncertified teachers, although teachers work longer 
hours. 

2 . They believe charter .school teachers; 

• have more influence and authority than teachers in other schools; 
and 

• provide more experimental, thematic, individualized, and 
cooperative forms of instruction. 

3 . The responses of charter school administrators are, in most cases, 
substantially different from those provided by the administrators of 
comparison schools. 

Do Schools With High Autonomy Differ From Schools 
With Low Autonomy? 

1 . High-autonomy schools more often report; 

• greater freedom and less cooperative relationships with unions; 

• fewer purchasing restrictions, more money for instruction, 
spending money more wisely, and more cooperation from the 
district; and 

• using parent contracts, insisting on parent participation, and 
serving more at-risk students. 
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Teacher Characteristics 



What Kind of Preparation Do Charter School Teachers Have? 

Teachers with higher degrees are concentrated in schools that have 
converted to charter status and low-autonomy charter schools. 

Teachers in new and secondary schools are less likely to hold "clear" 
credentials (credentials for life — no renewal required) than those in 
converted and elementary schools. 

New schools, low-autonorny schools, and secondary schools have more 
teachers certified in only one subject. 



What Teaching Experience Do They Have? 

By a nearly 2 to 1 ratio, new charter schools employ more beginning 
teachers than do converted schools. 

Converted and low-autonomy schools have moje experienced teachers. 

Secondary-level teachers have less experience than elementary-level teachers. 

Teachers who previously taught in private schools, or did not teach in the 
previous two years, are more prevalent in new and high-autonomy schools. 

New and high-autonomy schools hire more teachers from other districts. 

Schools with low autonomy are more likely to hire from the pool of teachers 
who previously taught at the school. 



What Roles Do Charter School Teachers Perform? 

Teachers report more influence over curriculum and discipline policy than 
over grouping students and in-service instruction. 

Compared to their counterparts in other schools, new- and high-autonomy 
school teachers, and elementary-school teachers, consistently report: 

• having more influence; 

• being less constrained by rules; and 

• heavier workloads. 

High percentages of teachers in all types of schools report heavy paperwork 
burdens. 



4. A high percentage of teachers say they experiment more in the classroom, 

are freer to teach as they wish, and have more influence over content and the 
subjects they teach. 

Are Teachers Satisfied With Their Jobs? 

1 . Teachers in new charters are the least secure about their jobs and the future, 
but are among the most satisfied with their jobs. 

2. With few exceptions, most teachers share a common mission, maintain high 
standards, and consider themselves to be learners. 

3. Most teachers understand the schools' goals, but goals appear to be less 
clear in new and secondary schools. 

4. One half of the teachers feel charter status enhances overall school 
management. 

What Are Teachers Doing Differently? 

1 Teachers in new schools, elementary schools, and high-autonomy schools 
have changed their teaching practices more than teachers in converted 
schools, high schools, and low-autonomy schools. 

2. The most prevalent change is requiring students to build portfolios of their 
best work. 

3. Nearly one half of the teachers more frequently; 

• employ "key instructional" practices directly related to organizing 
students for instruction, including cross-age tutoring, small student 
groups, and student projects; and 

• have reorganized the way in which they deliver instruction. 

4 . Less frequent changes involve outreach to the community. 

5 . Most teachers consider charter su udure essential or valuable to changed 
practice. 

How Do Teachers Group Students? 

1 . Cooperative learning is the most common way students arc grouped for 
instruction, especially in elementary schools. 

2. Most teachers allow students to work at their own pace, especially in new, 
elementary, and high-autonomy schools. 



How Do Teachers Perceive Their Students? 



1 . Overwhelmingly, teachers perceive the academic ability of their students as 
comparable to students they have taught previously. 

2. Most teachers do not think their students enjoy the charter school more than 
they enjoyed their previous school. 



Innovations 



What Types of Innovations Are Charter Schools Implementing? 

1 . The most common innovations are related to: (a) instructional strategies — 
use of projects or technology for learning; (b) site-based governance; and 
(c) parental participation. 

2. Several of the most prevalent approaches seem to require fundamental 
structural change in the way the school functions and how it relates to the 
community and its client constituencies. 

3. Several of the most prevalent changes require major changes in relationships 
between teachers and students. 

4. Charter schools are implementing more innovations than comparison 
schools. 



What Specific Innovations Were Identified by Respondents? 

1 . Charter schools are including teachers and parents in school governance and 
using parents as instructors. 

2. Charter schools are establishing partnerships with community agencies. 

3. The roles of teachers in charter schools differ from those reported by 
comparison school administrators. 

4. Along with changes in the structure and instructional strategies, some 
charter schools are targeting specific populations for learning, as was hoped 
for by legislators. 

5. The subcategories reveal the diversity that exists across charter schools. 



What Is the Implementation Status of the Innovations? 
Many of the innovations have been fully or partially implemented. 
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How Important Is Charter Status for Innovation? 

1 . With a few exceptions, most respondents believe charter status is essential 
or valuable for the innovations they are implementing. 

2. Some administrators report that charter status is not needed to implement 
some type of innovations. 

3. Schools with high autonomy are introducing changes with respect to parent 
involvement, scheduling, and smaller classes more frequently than those 
with low autonomy. 

Parent Involvement 

How Many Parents Participate in School Activities? 

1. Charter schools have relatively high rates of parent involvement. 

2. The absolute percentage of parents involved in charter schools is relatively 
low (although it is possible that different parents participate in each type of 
activity). 



What Do Charter Schools Do To Encourage Parent Participation? 

1 . Charter school teachers provide more suggestions to parents and tend to use 
other selected practices for reaching parents more often than teachers in 
comparison schools. 



Are Charter School Parents Active Voters in Schoolwide Ballots? 

1 . Charter schools have relatively high parent-voter turnouts. 

2. Still, the majority of charter school parents do not vote. 



Are Parents in Charter Schools Assuming Leadership Positions? 

1 . A substantial percentage of parents in charter schools have held leadership 
positions. 
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Are Parents in Charter Schools Making an Impact? 

1 . In most charter schools, parents have raised controversial issues. 

2. In most charter schools, parents have been responsible for changes in 
policies or practices. 



Are Charter School Parents Promoting Nontraditional School Practices? 

1 . Charter school parents are more likely to advocate nontraditional than 
traditional approaches. 

2. In most schools, parents fluctuate between nontraditional and traditional 
approaches. 



Parent Contracts 

What Are the Advantages and Disadvantages of Parent Contracts? 

1 . Contracts provide guidance to parents who want to be involved but are 
unsure about how to go about it, or what will be helpful to the school. 

2. Contracts can be used to formally or informally exclude some families. 

3. The parents of students at risk could be especially vulnerable to this form of 
selectivity. 

What Provisions Are Included in Parent Contracts? 

1 . Contracts set forth explicit expectations parents agree to follow. 

2. About one half of 23 contracts analyzed contain a "failure-to-comply" 
clause, which; 

• specifies parental obligations; and 

• seldom applies to schools. 

3 . Contracts usually do not specify the school’s obligations. 

4 . Schools with more restrictive contracts also acknowledge their own 
responsibilities. 

5 . Schools that use contracts encourage parent involvement in other ways. 



Is the Failure-to-Cornply Clause Used With At-Risk Students? 

1 . Restrictive contracts that include the failure-to-comply clause are more often 
used in schools with high percentage of: 

• below-average students; and 

• students classified as limited English proficient (LEP). 

2 . Restrictive contracts that include the failure-to-comply clause are more often 
used in schools with fewer students from professional families. 



Is Parent Participation Being Used as a Criterion for Selecting Students? 

1 . Parent participation frequently is used as a selection criterion. 

2. Some parents who do not meet the school's participation requirements 
voluntarily choose not to apply, or to withdraw their child. 

3. Charter schools tend to select students whose parents are more involved in 
the education of their children. 

4. There is little difference in the student characteristics of schools that do and 
do not use contracts. 

Student Characteristics 

Are Charter Schools Elitist? 

Several questions that must be answered to decide whether charter schools are elitist include. 

1 . Which group of students is being admitted or excluded? 

2. Will an absolute or comparative standard be used to gauge elitism? 

3. How many instances of skimming or creaming are needed to qualify as an 
elitist school? 

4. How many schools are elitist? 

5. How much choice do schools actually have within the available applicant 
pool? 
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Do Charter Schools Serve Students From a Broad Range 
Of Family Backgrounds? 

1 . Charters resemble comparison schools in minority composition. However: 

• by a ratio of 3 to 1 , converted schools more often report very high 
concentrations of minorities; and 

• minorities may have less access to home schools and newly created 
schools than to converted, classroom-based schools. 

2 . Charters enroll fewer low-income students than the comparison schools. 

• converted charter schools enroll higher concentrations of low-income 
students than new schools. 

3 . Students from more privileged families tend to be overrepresented in charter 

schools. 

4 . Charters are serving fewer English language learners than served by 

comparison schools, but the difference is small. 

• none of the five home schools enrolls as many as one in five LEP 
students; 

• in the vast majority of new schools, fewer than one in five students are 
learning the English language; and 

• nearly one half of the converted schools enroll more LEP students. 



Are Charter Schools Serving Students Who Represent a Broad Range 

Of Academic Ability? 

1 . Charters are not targeting above-average students: 

• home school charters are more likely than their counterparts to be made 
up predominantly of high academic performers; and 

• high concentrations of above-average students are only slightly more 
likely to be enrolled in converted schools than in new schools. 



2 . 



Charter schools serve fewer below-average students than comparisons; 



• classroom-based charters tend to have higher concentrations of below- 
average students than home schools; and 

• there are lower concentrations of below-average students in new schools 
than in converted schools. 

3 . Charters are serving more failing students than comparison schools; 

• home schools enroll higher percentages of failing students than 
classroom-based schools. 

4 . Charters are serving dropouts; 

• home schools also are somewhat more likely to report serving higher 
percentages of dropouts than are classroom-based charters; and 

• new schools enroll more dropouts than converted schools. 

5 . Charters are not targeting special education students; 

• new schools are slightly less likely than converted schools to serve high 
percentages of special education students. 



What Conclusions Can Be Drawn About the Types of Students Served 

By Charter Schools? 

1 . Determining whether charter schools are "elitist" cannot be glibly answered 
with a simple yes or no; many types of charter schools are being created to 
serve an extremely segmented market of students and parents. 

2. The data do not substantiate the sensational charge that charter schools in 
California are either creaming the most able, privileged students, or as a 
group, skimming out those who traditionally have been underserved. 

3. On the other hand, there is some evidence that, in comparison to their 
nearby counterparts, charter schools tend to skim students who; 

• come from low-income families; 

• have below average test scores; 

• qualify for jpecial education; and/or 

• are creaming students from privileged families. 
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Certain types of charter schools are less accessible than others to 
underserved, at-risk children. 

With the major exceptions of reaching more dropouts and retained students 
than the comparison group, it appears that most charter schools are not 
setting path-breaking examples for serving low-income minorities who are 
below-average students, or who require special education. Still, the 
diversity of schools in the movement may ultimately provide new models 
and the kind of leadership that is so desperately needed. 
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INTRODUCTION 



California's charter schools are at the forefront of a vigorous national movement. As this is 
being written, nearly one half of the states in the nation have enacted some sort of charter school 
legislation, and federal grants are being awarded to states and independent groups to support new 
and existing charter schools. Currently, the 100 schools thus far authorized in California account 
for a substantial percentage of the nation's 250 charter schools. This report summarizes the 
findings from Southwest Regional Laboratory's (SWRL's) second statewide survey of many of 
these California schools. 

A host of reforms initiated during the past decade — from waivers, to decentralization and 
related forms of restructuring, to charter schools, and home schooling — are premised on the 
gamble that deregulation will produce different, and presumably better, schools. Some critics 
maintain that bureaucracy has prevented public schools from reaching their full potential (Chubb & 
Moe, 1990). It seems to follow that freeing school administrators and teachers from most rules 
and regulations will produce desirable change. The theme that schools and teachers need to be 
freed from restrictive rules in order to do their best permeates the charter school philosophy. 
Therefore, this movement provides an opportunity to observe (a) whether granting schools 
freedom from most state regulations actually produces more freedom for school administrators and 
teachers, and (b) whether this autonomy produces other distinctive outcomes. 

However, a recent report (Fuhrman & Elmore, 1995) casts some doubt about whether state 
regulations actually stifle teachers. This study, which included three states, found that some 
schools that obtained fie ibility never used it. Most schools that created innovative programs 
stayed within the state's rules even though they were free to ignore them. That study, however, 
focused on state rules. There is a dearth of information about what happens when a school is able 
to operate autonomously from its district. 

Charter schools in California provide a fortuitous laboratory for looking more closely at what 
happens when schools are released from some of the usual constraints. In California, relationships 
with districts take many forms because, unlike in other states, these district-level relationships are 
negotiated one school at a time. This study examines this variability and some of its consequences. 

Several questions have guided our work, including: What are the characteristics of charter 
schools, and how do they differ from other schools? How much autonomy do they actually have, 
and does autonomy make any difference? Are charter schools introducing innovative educational 
programs? What kinds of teachers choose to work in charter schools, and how do they perform? 
Who has access to charter schools? 
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CHAPTER 1: SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 
What Kinds of Schools Were Studied? 

Ronald G. Corwin and John Flaherty 

As of October 1994, 67 California schools had received approval of their petitions to 
establish charter schools for students in grades K- 12.* Most were existing schools that had 
converted to charter status through the initiative of teachers or a collaboration of teachers, building 
or district administrators, and parents. Some were new schools, including a dozen home schools 
(authorizations for families to educate their children at home). A few of the authorized schools 
were devoted to special programs, such as dropout recovery for adolescents from at-risk 
backgrounds. Two were to be managed by existing private or nonprofit organizations. All of 
these schools were included in the initial phase of the survey. 

Procedures 

Five different survey forms were used to collect the data described in this report. In 
California, charter school administrators (who received two different questionnaires) and teachers 
were surveyed, along with administrators from comparison schools not operating under a charter. 
In addition, a short survey was sent to charter school administrators in other states. The data were 
collected in two phases. 



Phase I 

The first phase commenced in November 1994, when questionnaires were mailed to 66 
schools that had been authorized up to that date. Fifty-four questionnaires were returned. This 
represents 82% of the charter schools in existence at the time of the survey and 60% of the 90 
charter schools that were authorized at the time this report was being written (see Table 1). 

One purpose of this preliminary survey was to obtain information about school 
characteristics, administrative relationships with parent districts, the kinds of students being 
served, and instructional and organizational innovations they were undertaking. In addition, 
respondents were asked to supply three other types of information: (a) names and addresses of 
nearby public schools "that your students might have attended if they had not enrolled in your 
school"; (b) names of their teachers; and (c) copies of parent contracts, if they were being used. 



' Seventy charter schools had been approved at this time, but 1 had closed and 2 others decided not to open. Also, 2 
schools that were part of a districtwidc charter were counted as 1 for pui, oscs of this study; the district was mailed 
one questionnaire. 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of the Samples 



Survey Date Number Number Response 

instrument Respondents mailed returned mailed rate (%) Exclusions 



Preliminary California charter 1 1/94 54 66 

questionnaire school 

administrators 



Comparison California charter 2/95 39 54 

schools school 

survey administrators 



Charter schools Principals at 2/95 46 83 

survey comparison 

public schools 

Classroom Charter school 2/95 230 436 

practices teachers 

survey 



National ci.'arter National charter 1 1/94- 63 96 

schools school 3/95 

survey administrators 

in seven states 



82 • Three charter 

schools were not 
in operation by 
the time of the 
survey 

• A district with 
two schools was 
sent one 
questionnaire 

72 • Eight home 

schools 

• Four schools in 
planning stages 

• One duplicate 
school (part of a 
two-school 
charter district) 

55 



53 



66 



Phase 2 

Four types of surveys were conducted during the second phase, which began in February 
1995: the charter schools survey, the comparison schools survey, the classroom practices survey, 
and the national charter schools survey. 
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The Charter Schools Survey 

A more detailed survey booklet was sent to the charter school administrator of each of the 54 
charter schools that had begun serving students by the end of 1994 and were not solely 
arrangements for home schooling. Four schools that had not yet begun instruction and 8 home 
schools were excluded. This survey was returned by 39 schools (72%) (see Table 1). It focused 
on school autonomy, organizational approaches, and classroom innovations being implemented. 

The Comparison Schools Survey 

During the second phase, a similar survey was mailed to 83 principals of the nearby public 
schools named by charter school administrators as schools their students otherwise might have 
attended; 46 (55%) were returned (see Table 1). This survey collected information about school 
and student characteristics, teacher backgrounds, school autonomy, organizational approaches, and 
classroom innovations being used, as well as parent involvement. 

These nearby schools will be used in this report as a basis for making inferences about 
differences between charter schools and the schools students would have attended if they had not 
enrolled in a charter school. It is important to recognize that the comparison schools do not 
constitute a random sample of other schools in the districts. However, they do represent a 
reference group for charter school administrators. Comparing them with charter schools provides 
a basis for gauging some of the advantages or disadvantages charter schools offer to students who 
elect to attend them. 

The Classroom Practices Survey 

A special questionnaire was mailed to full-time teachers at the 54 charter schools included in 
this phase of the research. Using rosters provided by chaiter school administrators, SWRL staff 
randomly selected up to 10 full-time teachers at each school to receive surveys. In schools with 
fewer than 10 full-time teachers, surveys were mailed to all teachers. In 18 schools for which 
teacher rosters were not available, 10 surveys went to the administrator with instructions to 
randomly distribute them to up to 10 of their teachers. A selection procedures sheet was included 
in the mailing, which detailed this sampling process. 

A total of 436 classroom practices surveys was mailed, including 180 sent to the 18 schools 
without teacher rosters; 230 completed teacher surveys were returned (53%). This figure probably 
underestimates the actual response rate because it is unlikely that 10 surveys were actually 
distributed to teachers at some of the schools without rosters. 
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The primary purpose of this survey was to assess changes teachers may have made in their 
teaching practices after joining the charter school. They were asked about their feelings and 
experiences as a charter school teacher. Also, they were asked to compare their perceptions of 
students and parents in the charter school with the students and parents in other schools where they 
had taught. 

The National Charter Schools Survey 

To find. out how charter schools in California compart with other states that have charter 
school legislation, SWRL also conducted a mail survey of all charter schools in the United States 
that had been authorized as of April 1995. Questionnaires were mailed to 96 schools in seven 
states outside California; 63 (66%) schools returned them (see Table 1). It is important to 
recognize, however, that some states had relatively few charter schools and the response rate 
varied across the states. Consequently a few states are represented by only one or two schools. 

The purpose of this survey was to establish a comparative reference for California with 
respect to selected characteristics. 

The Elementary and Middle Grades Subsample 

Because of the diversity of charter schools in California, we have excluded some types of 
charters from our population for purposes of this report. Specifically, we excluded (a) four 
schools that had not yet begun instruction at the time of the survey, and (b) with the exception of 
some information about students served, eight schools that were operating solely to facilitate..home- 
schooling arrangements for parents. 

In addition, for much of the analysis, we have chosen to focus on the 45 charter schools that 
are serving elementary- or middle-grade students in order to eliminate some of the extreme 
variability. Although this winnowing process excludes some important types of schools, the 
strategy increases our power to generalize to one particular subsample. More than 80% of the 45 
schools (37) responded to the preliminary survey, and 62% (28) returned the longer questionnaire. 
The 37 schools named a total of 77 nearby public schools; 40 of them (52%) responded to the 
longer questionnaire. 
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School Parameters 



California passed charter school legislation in September 1992. Approximately 40% of the 
schools started in 1993. The majority did not open until 1994. Of the 90 schools that had been 
authorized by November 1995, only 16 started during that year (18%). 



Types of Schools 



Converted and New Schools ^ 

Charter schools across the nation are about equally divided between those that are new and 
those that have converted from an existing school. About one third of the 67 charter schools that 
had been authorized in California at the time of the survey were new starts; two thirds were 
operating before they were chartered (see Table 2). As Table 2 shows, the SWRL sample of 54 
schools is veiy close in this regard to the population of charter schools in the state at the time the 
survey. With some minor differences, other characteristics of the sample reported in the table also 
conform to the population. 

Table 2 

Selected Characteristics of California Charter Schools 



California charter 

school universe at California charter 
time of SWRL school universe. 
SWRL sample survey September '95 

(A =54) (A =67) (A =90) 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


School type 


New 


19 


35 


22 


33 


35 


40 


Converted 


35 


65 


45 


67 


53 


60 


Total 


54 


100 


67 


100 


88 


100 


School level 


Elementary 


25 


46 


31 


46 


38 


42 


Elementary/middle 


11 


20 


15 


22 


22 


24 


Middle/junior high 


7 


13 


7 


10 


10 


11 



table continues 
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California charter 

school universe at California charter 
time of SWRL school universe, 
SWRL sample survey September '95 

(A^=54) (A^=67) (N=90) 



N % N % N % 



Middle/high school 
Senior high 
Comprehensive 
Total 

Location 

Home-based (1) 
Classroom-based (2) 
Total 

District enrollment 
0-1,000 
1,001-12,000 
12,001 or more 
Total 

Enrollment 

Planning stages 

0-199 

200-399 

400-599 

600 or more 

Total 



3 


6 


3 


3 


6 


5 


5 


9 


6 


54 


100 


67 



6 


11 


9 


48 


89 


58 


54 


100. 


67 



4 


8 


6 


20 


38 


26 


29 


55 


33 


53 


101 


65 



4 


8 


4 


19 


36 


21 


6 


11 


9 


8 


15 


8 


16 


30 


16 


53 


100 


58 



4 


4 


4 


7 


8 


9 


9 


8 


9 


100 


90 


100 



13 


15 


17 


87 


73 


83 


100 


88 


100 



9 


12 


14 


40 


36 


42 


51 


38 


44 


100 


86 


100 



7 


4 


5 


36 


34 


44 


16 


11 


14 


14 


11 


14 


28 


17 


22 


101 


77 


99 



California differs markedly from the other states in the ratio of new to converted schools. 
Only New Mexico has a smaller percentage of new charter schools. New schools make up the 
overv/helming majority in Colorado (93%) and in Massachusetts (92%), and they account for most 
charters in Minnesota and Arizona (see Table 3). 
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Table 3 

Comparisons Among States With Charters, on Selected School Parameters 









States with charter schools 








CA 


CO 


MA 


MI 


MN 


WI 


NM 


AZ 


All 

states 




(54) 


(15) 


(14) 


(7) 


(8) 


(7) 


(2) 


(8) 


(115) 


New schools (%) 


35 


93 


92 


43 


75 


43 


0 


75 


54 


Converted schools (%) 


65 


7 


8 


57 


25 


57 


100 


25 


45 


Enrollment (AO 


418 


222 


184 


91 


101 


160 


315 


189 


288 


Number of instructional 


44 


15 


20 


9 


8 


7 


8 


12 


18 


staff 


Number of full-time staff 


17 


14 


11 


8 


7 


6 


5 


10 


13 


Full-time staff (%) 


60 


91 


73 


85 


82 


79 


63 


76 


71 


Credentialed staff (%) 


60 


78 


66 


83 


72 


75 


38 


62 


67 


Racial/ethnic groups (%) 


43 


22 


37 


41 


38 


20 


70 


50 


38 


Limited English 


19 


2 


13 


3 


16 


1 


10 


30 


14 


proficient (%) 


Free/reduced-price 


34 


20 


31 


39 


38 


33 


75 


28 


33 


meals (%) 


Professional parents (%) 


29 


51 


36 


24 


39 


26 


30 


40 


33 


Special education 


10 


14 


17 


24 


39 


14 


15 


25 


16 


placement (%) 


Above national norm (%) 


25 


34 


17 


10 


17 


47 


25 


57 


27 


Below national norm (%) 


33 


25 


45 


55 


36 


29 


40 


27 


34 


Retained in grade (%) 


11 


6 


25 


19 


8 


!3 


20 


7 


12 


Current/former 


6 


1 


23 


20 


4 


3 


35 


23 


9 


dropouts (%) 



Grade Levels Served 



Forty-six percent of the 67 schools that were authorized at the time of the survey seiwe only 
the elementary grades, 22% serve elementary and middle grades, and another 10% serve only the 
middle grades. Only 20% of the schools include high school grades. Nine schools authorized at 
the time of the survey (13%) were home schools (see Table 2). 
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District Size and Enrollment 



Nearly one half of the schools in California are located in school districts with more than 
12,000 students; only 14% are in districts with fewer than 1,000 students (see Table 2). Table 2 
also reports school enrollments by size categories. Nearly one half of the schools enroll fewer than 
200 students; at the other extreme, more than one in five enroll more than 600 students. 

Results from the national survey indicate that California charter schools are larger than those 
in any other state for which we have data (see Table 3). The mean for the 115 schools in the 
national sample is 288 — considerably smaller than the 418 students who attend the average 
California charter school. With the exception of New Mexico (mean = 315), schools in other 
states average one fourth to one half the size of those in California. 

Figure 1 displays enrollments for the 37 elementary charter schools and 40 comparison 
schools in the SWRL subsamples. It demonstrates that charter schools tend to be smaller than 
other nearby schools. For example, no comparison school is as small as 200 students, but a 
substantial number of charters have only 200 students. At the other extreme, no charter enrolls 
more than 1,400 students, but some comparisons do. This substantial size advantage probably 
gives charter schools an edge over the typical public school. 



Figure 1 

Enrollment: Charter Schools Versus Comparison Schools 



DComparison Schools BChartcr Schools 



1 , 801 - 2,000 



r 



1 , 601 - 1,800 j - 



1.401 1.600 
1 , 201 - 1,400 

I 1.001-1.200 
i 801 - 1,000 

LU 

601-800 

401-600 



Note. The difference in mean enrollment is significant at the .000 level. 

Instructional Staff 

The questionnaire elicited information about the percentage of full-time teachers, student- 
teacher ratios, and teacher credentials. 

Full-Time Teachers 

The percentage of instructional staff who work full time varies from 60% to 91%, averaging 
71% across the eight states (see Table 3). California is at the low end of this range (60%). As 
Figure 2 indicates, this percentage is a little higher in the subsample of 37 elementary school 
charters in SWRL’s survey (66%). Even so, they employ fewer full-time teachers than do the 40 
comparison schools (81%). 
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Figure 2 

St^ent-Teacher Ratios ana Full-/Part-Time Teachers: Charter Schools Versus Comparison 
Schools 

□Comparison Schools ■Charter Schools 

9c Full-Time Teachers 



£3 

^ Students per Full-Time 
§ Teacher 

o 

00 

Students per Teacher 



** p < .01 

Student- Teacher Ratios 

Student-teacher ratios in the subsaniple of 37 elementary charter schools and 40 comparison 
schools also are reported in Figure 2. The figure shows that by a nearly 2 to 1 margin, charter 
schools have more favorable student-teacher ratios: 1-16 compared to 1-29 in the comparison 
schools. This advantage can be attributed, at least in part, to the fact that charter schools employ 
more part-time teachers than the comparisons; more than one in four charter school teachers work 
part time. The ratios for the two groups of schools are much closer when only full-time teachers 
are considered: 1 -23 compared to 1-27. 

Credentialed Teachers 

Typically, two thirds of the charter .school teachers in the nation hold a valid teaching 
certificate (see Table 3). However, this percentage ranges from a low of 38% in New Mexico (one 
school reporting) to 83% in Michigan. California, where 60% of the teachers are credentialed. is 
on the lower end of this range. 

Figure 3 pertains to the 37 elementary charter schools and 40 comparison schools in the 
SWRL samples. It shows differences between charters and comparison schools in percentages of 
teachers who are credentialed, noncredentialed local lay "experts", and other community persons 
who teach in classrooms. The figure indicates that charter schools use fewer credentialed teachers 
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than do the comparisons (64% vs. 89%), and that they use local experts and other community 
members about three times more often than the comparison schools. 

Figure 3 

Credentialed Teachers and "Local Residents with Special Expertise": Charter Schools Versus 
Comparison Schools 



Comparison Schools 




Charter Schools 



> Other s% Local 'Experts’ % Credentialed 




1 « . 1 . . , \ 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percentage 



Note. The difference in staff types is significant at the .05 level. 



Student Characteristics 

The social backgrounds of charter school students vary widely from state to state. 

Racial and Ethnic Minorities 

More than one third of students in the nation's charter schools are members of racial or ethnic 
minorities (38%) (see Table 3). This percentage ranges from a high of 70% in New Mexico to 
lows of 20% in Wisconsin and 22% in Colorado. California, where 43% of the students have 
minority backgrounds, is above the national mean (38%). 



Students Classified as Limited English Proficient 

On the average, 14% of the charter school students in our national sample are classified as 
limited English proficient (LEP). However, in several states the percentage is negligible, while 
nearly one third of students in Arizona are English language learners (see Table 3). With 19%, 
California is second only to Arizona. 
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Students Who Qualify for Free or Reduced-Price Meals 

Using the percentage of students who qualify for free or reduced-price meals as the criterion, 
one third of the students in the nation's charter schools have low incomes, according to our survey 
of other states. However, three fourths of the students in the two New Mexico schools responding 
to the survey are poor, while only 20% of the students in the 13 Colorado schools have low 
incomes. California is at the mean (34%). 

Students Who Reside With Professional Adults 

Looking at the flip side of the students' socioeconomic scale. Table 3 shows that one in three 
students attending the charters in our national sample resides with one or more professional adults. 
One in every two students in Colorado has this family background. California is slightly below the 
mean on this measure (29%). 

Students Who Qualify for Special Education 

Nationally, 16% of the students who attend charter schools qualify for special educational 
placement. Again, there is considerable variation across the states in the extent to which charter 
schools target these students — from 39% in Minnesota to a low of 10% in California. 

Students Who Are One or More Years Above the National Nomi on Standardized Tests 

One in four students in charter schools is above average academically. Twice that number 
(57%) attend the three Arizona schools that responded to the survey. The seven Wisconsin 
schools also enroll a relatively high percentage of good students (47%). In Michigan, only 1 in 10 
.students is above average. California is near the mean (25%). 

Students Who Are One or More Years Below the National Norm on Standardized Tests 

One in three charter school students is below average academically, but more than one half of 
charter school students in Michigan are below average. California is again near the mean (33%). 
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Students Retained in Grade 



Nationally, as well as in California, 12% of the students in charter schools have not been 
promoted to the next grade at least once. Twice that number have been retained in the six 
Massachusetts schools. 

Students Who Have Dropped Out of School 

Nine percent of the students in the nation's charter schools are current or former dropouts. 
However more than one third of the students in the two New Mexico schools are dropouts. 
C;.lifomia enrolls relatively few dropouts (6%). 

Summary and Discussion 

A survey of 66 of the 67 charter schools authorized in California by November 1994 was 
conducted in two phases. Fifty-four schools (82%) participated in the first phase. After excluding 
home .schools and those not yet in operation in February 1995, a second survey was mailed to 
administrators of 54 charter schools in California. Thirty-nine returned the survey (72%). A 
special survey for charter school teachers was returned by 230 (55%). Also, surveys were 
returned by 46 comparison schools that students would have attended had they not enrolled in 
charter schools. Finally, a short survey was returned by 63 charter schools in eight states with 
charter school legislation (66% of all schpols in the nation that had been authorized by April 1995). 
Many of the analyses to be reported focus selectively on the 45 California charters serving 
elementary- or middle-school grades. 

Comparisons between charter schools in California and seven other states indicate that 
California charter school teachers, 60% of whom have credentials, are similar to those in other 
states. However, within the state, our subsample of elementary and middle schools uses fewer 
credentialed teachers than do the comparison schools. 

California differs from most other states in some respects. In particular, it has twice the 
percentage of converted schools (67%) as the national average, and they are typically much 
larger— 41 8 students compared to the national mean of 288 students. Also, within California, the 
elementary-middle schools are substantially smaller than their nearby public school counterparts. 

In addition, California charter schools employ slightly fewer full-time teachers (60%) than charter 
schools in other states; and within California, our subsample of elementary and middle schools has 
fewer full-time teachers than the comparison schools. The subsample, by a 2 to ! margin, al.so has 
a far more favorable student-teacher ratio than the comparisons. 



Because California represents nearly half the charter schools in our national sample, it is not 
surprising that the state is close to average on most student background characteristics, including 
students from poor families (34%), percentages of students above (25%) or below (33%) national 
norms on standardized tests, and percentage retained in grade (1 1%). 

Students who qualify for special education are slightly underrepresented in California, 
compared to the national average for charter enrollments (10% vs. 16%), as are dropouts from 
school (6% vs. 9%). On the other hand, California charters enroll 43% racial and ethnic 
minorities, and 19% of the students are classified as LEP. These figures are slightly above the 
national averages (38% and 14%, respectively). In addition, the state has slightly fewer students 
from a home where one or more parents are in a profession (29% compared to the national average 
of 33%). 

We have computed statistical tests on most of the figures and tables. For the most part, 
however, we have focused on patterns based on magnitude of differences in response to a variety 
of questions. Pattern analysis can: 

• demonstrate the incidence of particular facts (e.g., that a certain number of 
schools enroll very few minorities, or that enroll many); 

• reveal trends, such as schools in which at-risk students are unifonnly 
underrepresented on a variety of measures; 

• illuminate patterns that could be valid and therefore merit closer scrutiny; 
and 

• suggest hypotheses for further study. 

Although the response rates to our surveys have been relatively robust, it is important lo keep 
in mind that some charter schools did not return questionnaires. In addition, the number of charter 
schools in California increased at a steady pace during the period covered by this suiwey. 
Consequently, a substantial number of California's charter schools came into existence during or 
after the study, and are not included in it. Nevertheless, our analysis of selected school 
characteristics suggests that our sample closely resembles the charter schools in existence at the 
time of the survey, and that, in most respects, it also accurately reflects the bulk of schools that 
formed after the survey. However, this does not rule out some sample bias. Therefore, we cannot 
be certain that our conclusions apply uniformly to the current population of charter schools in 
California. We offer them for what they are— conjectures closely grounded in the available 
information. We have tried to present the data fully and in a meaningful way so that readers can 
arrive at independent interpretations. 
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CHAPTER 2; SCHOOL AUTONOMY 
How Much Freedom Do Charter Schools Have? 

Ronald G. Corwin 

Several schools in SWRL's previous survey of California charters proved to be independent 
in name only (Dianda & Corwin, 1994, p. 29). Therefore, it will be instructive to treat school 
autonomy as a variable in order to determine the amount of control charter schools have over 
various functions, and what they do with it. 

The degree of autonomy enjoyed by a school is a product of both its legal status, as defined 
by state legislation, and its operational discretion, as determined by formal and informal 
arrangements among schools within a given state. 

Charter schools are legally independent in several states, including Arizona, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. They are legally part of the traditional district structure in most other 
states, including Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, New Mexico, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. California 
is the only state that requires schools to negotiate their autonomy with the district, and hence 
charter schools in California run the gamut — from being almost totally independent to being fully 
incorporated within the district structure. 

The Balance of Control Within Districts 

Because every charter school in California negotiates its relationship with the district, we 
wondered whether charter school administrators think they have achieved more autonomy as a 
result of these negotiations. 

How Much Autonomy Do Charter Schools Have? 

Charter school administrators were asked to indicate how much freedom their school has 
compared to other schools in the district. Table 4 displays the results. 



Table 4 

How Much Freedom Does Your Charter School Now Have, Compared to Other Schools 
In Your District? 



Freedom (%) 


No more (N = 2) 


5 


A little more (A = 11) 


28 


Considerably more {N = 26) 


Cl 



Charters Have Freedom 

As Table 4 indicates, nearly all of the respondents believe that their schools have more 
freedom under the charter; and most (67%, N = 26) say they have considerably more. Only two 
(5%) say they have no more freedom. However, more than 1 in 4 (28%) estimate they have only a 
little more freedom. We suspect that this break between "a little more" and "considerably more" 
signals an important difference that is worth following up. In an analysis reported later in this 
chapter, we attempt to quantify this distinction in order to learn more about what difference the 
level of autonomy makes. 

Charters Control Key Decision Areas 

To gain more understanding about the decisions schools do and do not control, 
administrators of charter schools and the comparison schools (as described in Chapter 1) were <' 
presented with a list of decisions and asked to estimate, on a scale from 1 to 5, the relative balance 
of control between the district and the school. Figure 4 portrays the percentages of (a) districts, as 
well as (b) charter schools that totally control each type of decision listed. 
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Aspects of School 



Figure 4 

Level of Control Exercised by Schools and Districts 



■ 5 (School Control) b 4 ■ 3 sj 2 1 (District Control) 



Instructional Approaches 
Student Courses 
Selecting the Staff 

Student Discipline 
Selecting the Principal 

Selecting Teachers 
Using Noncertified Adults 
School Budget 
What Will be Taught 

Custodial/M aintenance 
Suspcnsion/Expulsion 
Categorical Funds 




Reassigning Teachers 
Student Admissions 
Setting Limits to Enrollment 
Liability Insurance 




0 10 20 30 4C 50 60 70 80 

Percentage 



The left side of Figure 4 shows that: 

I . Most charter schools fully control (i.e., 5 on the scale): 

• instructional approaches; 

• course offerings; 

• selecting staff, teachers, and the principal; 
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• student discipline; and 

• use of noncertified adults. 

2. Charter schools have a high degree of control over (i.e., 5 or 4 on the 

scale): 

• the budget; 

• course content; 

• student admissions; 

• rules governing suspending and expelling students; 

• setting enrollment caps; 

• reassigning and transferring teachers; 

• expenditure of categorical funds; and 

• custodial/maintenance services. 

Charter Schools Exercise More Control Than Comparison Schools 

Figure 5 depicts the percentages of schools that fully control each decision area li.sted (i.e., 
response 5). Figure 6 reports the percentages of districts that fully control the same decisions (i.e., 
response 1). The figures also include responses of the administrators of comparison schools. The 
figures reveal that, generally, charter .schools are far more likely than the comparison schools to 
control each decision area listed. For most of the decisions, few comparison schools are in full 
control (see Figure 5). Even for the decisions the comparisons more fully control, charter schools 
retain a high ratio of relative advantage. For example, 30% of the comparison schools fully control 
instructional approaches, but the percentage is 2.5 times higher for charters. Control over 
categorical funds is the only exception; about one third of both the charters and the comparison 
group fully control this type of decision. 



Aspects of School 



Figure 5 

Percentage of Schools Ihat Fully Control Program Areas 



IS Comparison Schools ■ Charter Schools 



Instructional Approaches** 
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Student Discipline 
Selecting the Principal** 
Selecting Teachers** 
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School Budget* 

What Will be Taught** 
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Suspension/Expulsion** 
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Reassigning Teachers** 

Student Admissions* 

Setting Limits to 
Enrollment** 

Liability Insurance 




Percentage 



*p<.05 **p<.01 

++ Questions not asked of comparison schools. 
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Figure 6 

Percentage of Districts That Fully Control Program Areas 



1 nComparison Schools BCharter Schools 
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o 
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u 

C. 

School Budget* 
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Selecting Teachers** 

Student Discipline 
Instructional Approaches* 

Selecting Staff 

* p<,05 ** p<.01 

++ Questions not asked of comparison schools. 

The picture changes only slightly if one considers the percentages of comparison schools that 
responded in either of the two extreme categories of the control scale ( 1 or 2). The ratio of 
differences still favors charter schools in all but one instance — comparison schools have more 
control over categorical funds (not shown). However, it should be noted that charter schools’ 
advantage is relatively narrow in a few areas (i.e., a ratio difference under 2). The areas are 
instructional approaches, student selection, and school budget. 

Charter schools do control many of the key decisions, and they control them more frequently 
than do comparison schools. However, it is important to recognize that wide variation exists 
throughout the state in the balance of control between charter schools and their districts. For 
example, at least one fourth of the districts maintain a high degree of control over student 






admissions, niles governing student suspension/expulsion, enrollment caps, categorical funds, and 
custodial/maintenance services. Also, several districts exercise a high degree of control over the 
budget, and a few continue to control course content, subjects taught, selection of the principal and 
teachers, and teacher transfers. 

Were Districts Reluctant To Relinquish Control? 

The presence of a charter school can place a district in the difficult position of being 
ultimately responsible for the school's actions without necessarily being able to closely monitor or 
control the school. Therefore, we wondered whether districts resisted when a school requested 
more control over important decisions. 

Few Districts Refused, But Also Few Fully Cooperated, and Some Resisted 

Figure 7 indicates that all but a handful of schools requested more authority over the types of 
decisions listed. Figure 7 also indicates that only a handful of districts refused to relinquish 
control. However, many other districts resisted, had to be persuaded, or both, to give up some 
authority. The greatest resistance occurred in spheres districts traditionally have controlled, 
especially; 

• purchasing/budgeting; 

• hiring; 

• setting enrollment caps; and 

• districtwide mandates. 

In addition. Figure 7 suggests that while only a few districts fully cooperated with schools 
wanting to control these spheres, the schools often have successfully overcome this reluctance, 
through persuasion or other means. 
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Figure 7 

Level of School District Cooperation With Requests From Schools for More Control 
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Schools Have Cooperative Relationships With the District 

Notwithstanding some resistance from the districts, Figure 8 demonstrates that most schools 
have relatively cooperative relationships with school district administrators and local boards. Only 
a few charter schools are at the adversarial end of the continuum portrayed in Figure 8, and their 
patterns do not differ substantially from the comparison schools. 
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Figure 8 

Current Relationships With Local Teachers' Unions, District Administration, and School Boards: 
Charter Schools Versus Comparison Schools 
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Most Schools Still Do Not Have Cooperative Relationships With Local Unions 

Figure 8 also indicates that there is some tension with local teachers' unions. While most 
schools are not in adversarial relationships with them, only one in four has a highly cooperative 
relationship (i.e., 5 or 6 on the scale). This relatively low level of cooperation seems to be 
associated with the activities of charter schools because more of the comparison schools (more than 
half) report cooperative relationships. 

Distinctive Features of Charter Schools 

We wanted to know what difference autonomy makes for a school and teachers, and whether 
it affects what happens in classrooms. Two approaches were taken. First, principals of charter 
schools and comparison schools were asked to select from a list of educational and organizational 
approaches the ones that most distinguish their schools from other public schools in the area. 



Second, charter school administrators were asked to compare their school with most other schools 
in the district on specified criteria^. 



Which Educational and Organizational Approaches Are Most Distinctive? 

From the perspective of their administrators, charter schools have several distinctive features. 
Moreover, the principals of charter schools and the principals of the other schools identify different 
distinctive features. These differences can be seen in Figure 9. 

Figure 9 

The Most Distinctive Features Identified by the Administrators of Charter Schools and of 
Comparison Schools 

aComparison Schools ■ Charter Schools ’ 
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Note, Questions differed slightly for charter schools and comparison schools, and therefore no tests of 
significance were performed. 



Parent Involvement 

Teachers/Parents in 
Governance 

Cross-age Student 
Interactions 

Autonomy from 
DistrictAJnion 

Parents/Olhers as Instructors 

Alternative Assessments 

Individualized Student 
Learning 

Innovations in Course 
Content 

Use of Technology 
New Teaching Arrangements 
Experiential Learning 
Community Service 




^ This analysis is based on the observations of chatter school administrators. Teachers' reports of their classroom 
practices are discussed in Chapter 3: Teacher Characteristics. 
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Charter Schools Stress Their Autonomy, Parent Involvement, Cross-Age Teaching Approaches, 
And Alternative Assessments 

One difference is that autonomy from the district, union, or both, are mentioned far more 
often by charter school administrators than by comparison school administrators. Charter school 
administrators mention autonomy six times more frequently than administrators of comparison 
schools (24% vs. 3%). The other major contrasts between the two types of schools can be 
summarized as follows. In charter schools: 

1 . Parents are more frequently involved in the daily life of the school. 

2. Cross-age teaching approaches are used more often. 

3. Alternative assessments are more prevalent. 

4. Parents and others are more frequently used as instructors. 

Charter school administrators singled out parent involvement, cross-age teaching, autonomy, 
and use of alternative assessments at least three times more often than did the administrators of 
comparison schools. They identified parents as instructors twice as frequently. For example, 
nearly 40% of charter school principals, but only 13% of the comparison school principals, stress 
involving parents in the school; and one third of the former, compared to 1 1% of the latter, use 
mixed age groupings. Nearly one fourth of the charter schools use alternative forms of 
assessment, compared to 8% of the comparison schools. Nearly one fourth of the charters (24%) 
use parents and others as instructors or aides, but only 1 1% of the comparison schools use parents 
in this capacity. 

Comparison Schools Stress New Organizational Arrangements for Teaching 

By a 3 to 1 margin, the administrators of comparison schools more often identified new 
organizational arrangements for teaching as their most distinctive quality. 

How Do Charter School Administrators Compare Their School 

With Others? 

Charter school administrators also were asked to compare their school with most other 
schools in the district on specified criteria. The results are shown in Figures 10, 11, and 12. 
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Financial Situation and Administrative Support 

The way charter school administrators compare their financial situation and sources of 
interference or support is depicted in Figure 10. 



Figure 10 

Financial and Legal Characteristics: Charter Schools Versus Comparison Schools 
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Charter Schools Have More Money and Are Spending It Wisely 

The majority of charter school principals (64%) say that their school has fewer purchasing 
restrictions than most other schools. In response to whether they have more money for their 
objectives, nearly half (47%) of the cliarter school administrators agree they do (i.e., the statement 
is very true or generally true). Nearly as many say there is more money for curriculum and 
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instruction (45%). More than 50% of them agree that the statement, they are spending the money 
more wisely, is very true; an additional one fourth say it is generally true (see Figure 10). 

Charter Schools Have Less Support From the District, But Are Less Constrained 
By Union Contracts 

Nearly one half of the charter school administrators (46%) believe they have less support 
from the district than other schools enjoy, but at the same time, more than one half (54%) report 
they are less encumbered by union contracts. Also, many charter schools are devoting more time 
raising funds than is true of most other schools in the district. Nearly one fourth of the 
respondents answered very true in response to that statement, and slightly more said it is generally 
true in their case (see Figure 10). 

Charter Schools Are Substantially Different From Comparison Schools in Several 
Other Respects 

By wide margins, comparison schools have more purchasing restrictions, and are less likely 
to say they have more money or to believe they are spending it more wisely. Similarly, 
administrators of comparison schools are less likely to report either less support from the district or 
less interference from union contracts. They also report less time spent on fund-raising. For 
example, twice as many charter school administrators report fewer purchasing restrictions, and 
they report very true in response to whether there is more money for instruction by a margin of 
1:10. They say it is very true that they are spending money more wisely nearly three times more 
often. The difference in the percentage saying that union contracts interfere is smaller, but charter 
schools still concur that the statement is very true by a 2 to 1 margin (see Figure 10). 

Teachers' Roles 

Figure 1 1 reports how charter school administrators compare what their teachers are doing 
with the roles of teachers in most other schools. 



Teacher Roles 



Figure 11 

Teacher Roles: Charter Schools Versus Comparison Schools 
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Charter School Teachers Have More Influence attd Authority Than Teachers In Other Schools 

Overwhelmingly, charter school administrators say it is very true that their teachers are more 
involved in school-level decisions (see Figure 11). The majority also chose very true in response 
to the statement, teachers have more say over course content. In addition, most feel that their 
teachers are less constrained by school rules and that their teachers coordinate lessons. Slightly 
more than 1 in 10 responded very true to the statement that teachers are freer to teach, but when the 
generally true response is included, the majority also agree with that statement. 

Charter Schools Use More Noncertified Teachers, But Even So, Teachers Work Longer Hours 

Figure 1 1 also suggests that, even though charter schools frequently use noncertified 
specialists, the teachers work longer hours. Considering only the percentage of respondents who 
chose very true, 45% say their schools use noncertified specialists, and more than one half estimate 
that their teachers work longer hours. Despite this workload, however, according to many of the 
administrators (42%), they complain less or are less stressed than most other teachers. 

Half the respondents see no difference between their school and most other schools in the 
experience of their teachers and the percentage of teachers who teach in pairs. 

Charter Schools Are Substantially Different From Comparison Schools in Teachers' Roles 

Introducing the comparison schools into the analysis confirms that, from the administrators’ 
point of view, there is no difference in the teaching experience of teachers employed in the two 
types of schools. Also, there is only a small ratio difference between the two samples with respect 
to whether teachers are freer to teach and whether they complain about stress. 

However, with difference ratios ranging between 2 to 1 and 3 to 1, the administrators 
attribute teachers in charter schools with more authority than teachers in comparison schools. For 
example, whereas more than one half of the administrators of charter schools say it is very true that 
teachers as a group have more say, only 14% of the comparison school administrators agree with 
that comment. The respective percentages who attribute more involvement of teachers in school- 
level decisions are 82% versus 41%. Moreover, by a ratio of nearly 2 to 1, fewer administrators in 
comparison schools believe their teachers are less constrained by rules. 

About two thirds of the charter school administrators, but only one fifth of the others, think it 
is very true that teachers more often coordinate lessons. Double the number of charter school 
administrators report that their teachers work longer hours, and that their schools use noncertified 
specialists. 



Curriculum and Instruction 



Each principal also was asked to consider how curriculum and instruction practices used in 
the charter school compare with other schools in the district (see Figure 12). 

Figure 12 

Curriculum and Instruction: Charter Schools Versus Comparison Schools 
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Charter School Teachers Provide More Experimental, Thematic, Individualized, and Cooperative 
Forms of Instruction 

Nearly one half of the charter school administrators believe it is very true that their teachers 
experiment more than other teachers in the district, and overwhelmingly they agree that is generally 
true. Also, more than one half say it is very true that teachers use lessons that incorporate multiple 
subjects. In addition, most say it is generally true that their teachers are more likely to: 

• give individualized assignments; 

• offer a wider variety of subjects; 

• group students in cooperative learning groups and multi-age groups; and 

• involve students in community service. 

Charter Schools Are Substantially Different From Comparison Schools in the Way Teachers Teach 

There is no difference in the use of ability grouping between charters and comparisons, but 
the ratio differences are substantial with respect to the other curriculum and instruction 
characteristics (see Figure 12). For example, by nearly a 3 to 1 margin, charter school principals 
more often say it is very true that teachers experiment more frequently (42% vs. 16%). Charter 
school administrators stress the use of multiple subject lessons five times more frequently, and 
they stress variety of subjects and individual assignments twice as often. 

Only a negligible percentage of comparison schools group students in unconventional ways 
or involve them in community service. Indeed, one fourth of the comparison school administrators 
say that their students are less likely to be involved in community service, whereas no charter 
school administrator makes that statement, and nearly one third of the latter stress its importance at 
their school. 

Comparisons Between High-Autonomy and Low-Autonomy Charter 

Schools 

In California, each school negotiates with its district the right to control specific functions, 
including the right to: purchase or lease property, contract for services, determine its own budget, 
receive funds directly, control the educational program, select student assessment procedures, hire 
and fire personnel, be exempt from collective bargaining, employ noncertified instmetors, and be 
exempt from districtwide mandates. Charter .schools that have won the right to control such 
decisions have more autonomy than other charters. We wondered what difference this autonomy 
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makes. To answer the question, we first constructed a scale to measure school autonomy, and 
then divided the charter schools in the sample into two groups based on that scale, namely those 
with high autonomy and those with low autonomy. 

Methods 

We proceeded by developing a measure of autonomy and dividing the sample at the midpoint 
on this measure. The analysis focuses on patterns among clusters of variables. 

Measuring School Autonomy 

To construct the school autonomy scale, first, the decision ai'eas listed below were identified 
from the questionnaire: 

• instructional approaches/strategies; 

• courses students take; 

• rules regulating suspension and expulsion; 

• student discipline/behavior code; 

• selecting the staff; 

• selecting the principal; 

• reassigning or transferring teachers; 

• school budget; 

• expenditure of categorical funds; 

• custodial/maintenance; 

• liability insurance; 

• deciding what will be taught; 

• deciding which students will be admitted; 

• setting limits to enrollment; 

• selecting classroom teachers; and 

• using noncertified adults as classroom teachers. 
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Then, for each school, the responses to the items in the pool were added to form a total score 
for the school. Next, the distribution of these total scores was divided at the midpoint. Schools 
with total scores above the median are called high-autonomy schools. Schools whose total scores 
fall below the median are called low-autonomy schools. The following analysis compares these 
two sets of schools on selected questionnaire items. 

Approach to the Analysis 

All of the variables from the two school questionnaires — most of which have been discussed 
to this point — were subjected to this analysis. It is important to recognize that, because of the 
small sample size, the cell sizes are quite small. Because the data do not permit conclusive 
generalizations, we have chosen to shift the focus from particular findings to the patterns among 
batteries of items and to focus on tables that have at least a 2 to 1 ratio difference in one or more 
cells. 

it 

Do Schools With High Autonomy Differ From Schools 
With Low Autonomy? 

The patterns suggest that autonomy does make a difference. Charter schools with high levels 
of autonomy differ in some important respects from other charters. Figure 13 compares the 
responses of schools with low autonomy with the schools that mea,sure high on our autonomy 
scale. Figure 14 displays only the magnitude of the differences, arranged in rank order. Items in 
which high-autonomy schools exceed low-autonomy schools are shown by the bars on the right 
side of the table. Differences graphed on the left side, at the bottom of the figure, pertain to items 
on which low-autonomy schools exceed high-autonomy schools. 

Schools With High Autonomy Have More Freedom, and Their Teachers Are Freer To Teach 
As They Wish 

Figure 13 indicates a 2 to 1 difference in teachers' freedom. Figure 14 indicates that there are 
approximately 50% differences in the amount of freedom for the school. 
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School Characteristics 



Figure 13 

Characteristics of Charter Schools With High and Low Levels of Autonomy 
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School Characteristics 



Figure 14 

Differences in Percentage of Charter Schools With High and Low Levels of Autonomy 
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High-Autonomy Schools Have Less Cooperative (and More Adversarial) Relationships With 
Unions, and Slightly More Adversarial Relations With the Administration 

By a 6 to 1 margin, high-autonomy schools have less cooperation with unions. They also 
report having more adversarial relations with unions, by a margin of more than 3 to 1 . The overall 
amount of cooperation with the district administration is comparable for both types of schools, but 
high-autonomy schools somewhat more often (a nearly two to one ratio) report having adversarial 
relations with district administration (see Figure 13). 

High-Autonomy Schools Have Fewer Purchasing Restrictions, More Money for Instruction and 
Spend It More Wisely, and Get More Cooperation From the District When Requesting Control 
Over Hiring, Admissions, and Enrollment Caps 

Other large differences in Figures 13 and 14 are summarized as follows; The /j/g/j -autonomy 
schools more often report: 

• fewer purchasing restrictions; 

• spending money more wisely; 

• more money for instruction; 

• full cooperation from the district when requesting control over hiring, 
admissions, and enrollment caps; and 

• using noncertified ‘specialists. 

The /ng/j- autonomy schools less often report: 

• requiring students to live in a specific attendance area or in the district. 

High-Autonomy Schools Use Parent Contracts More Frequently, and More Often Insist on Parent 
Participation; They Also Ser\>e More At-Risk Students 

By a nearly 5 to 1 ratio, high-autonomy schools more often use parent contracts. Other 
differences reflect a percentage spread under 30%, but the patterns are nonetheless worth 
reviewing. In particular, high-autonomy schools more often refuse to enroll students if parents do 
not participate (36% vs. 13%), and consider parent participation essential for admitting a student 
(31% vs. 13%). These patterns suggest that schools with high and low levels of autonomy may 



tend to select students on different criteria. At the same time, high-autononiy schools tend to enroll 
more students with backgrounds that put them at high educational risk (22% vs. 5%) (see 
Figure 13). 

Also, high-autonomy schools tend to stress individualized assignments (31% vs. 8%), spend 
more time raising funds (29% vs. 14%), and require less time in staff meetings (31% vs. 14%). 

High- and Low-Autonomy Schools Do Not Dijfer in Many Other Important Respects 

However, it also is important to recognize that in an analysis not presented in the figures, no 
distinguishable differences were found between high- and low-autonomy schools in many other 
respects, including: 

• having obtained full cooperation from the districts for waivers on 
districtwide mandates; 

• the involvement of teachers in school-level decisions and in joint.planning; 

• teachers' work hours; 

• teachers' complaints; 

• the amount of teacher experimentation; 

• the variety of subjects offered; and 

• general support from the district. 

Summary and Discussion 

Because charter schools in California negotiate their relationships with their districts, we tried 
to discern whether charter school administrators think they have achieved more autonomy as a 
result of these negotiations. We found that nearly all of tfiem believe their school has more 
freedom under the charter, and most believe it has considerably more freedom. Most charter 
schools fully control instructional approaches and course offerings. They can select their staff, 
teachers, and principal. And, they control policies and practices governing student discipline. In 
addition, they have a high degree of control over their budgets, the content of courses, student 
admission practices, rules governing suspending and expelling students, setting enrollment caps, 
reassigning and transferring teachers, and even expenditures of categorical funds and 
custodial/maintenance services. Moreover, charter schools exercise more control over more key 
decisions than do the nearby schools that students would have attended had they not enrolled in a 
charter school. 
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However, it also is important to recognize that the balance of control between charter schools 
and their districts varies widely throughout the state. For example, at least one fourth of the 
districts maintain a high degree of control over student admissions, rules governing student 
suspension/expulsion, enrollment caps, categorical funds, and custodial/maintenance services. 

Also, several districts exercise a high degree of control over the budget and a few continue to 
control course content, subjects taught, selection of the principal and teachers, and teacher transfer. 

Because charter schools create unprecedented issues for most school districts, we asked 
charter school administrators whether districts were reluctant to relinquish control. Although tew 
districts explicitly refused to turn over control to the charter, the respondents said that only a few 
districts fully cooperated; some resisted. The greatest resistance occurred in the spheres districts 
have traditionally controlled, especially regarding purchasing and budgeting, hiring, setting 
enrollment caps, and districtwide mandates. However, it appears that the schools often have 
successfully overcome this resistance through persuasion as well as other means. 

Notwithstanding some resistance in the past, most schools currently characterize their 
relationships with the district as cooperative. Only a few charter schools— no more than the 
comparisons — report adversarial relationships. However, in contrast to comparison schools, most 
charter schools still do not enjoy cooperative relationships with local teachers' unions. 

We wanted to know what difference this high degree of autonomy and control makes for a 
school and for its teachers, and whether it affects what happens in classrooms. Two approaches 
were taken. First, principals of charters and comparison schools were asked to select from a list of 
educational and organizational approaches the ones that most distinguish their schools from other 
public schools in the area. Second, charter school administrators were asked to compare their 
school with most other schools in the district on specified criteria. 

From the perspective of their administrators, charter schools have several distinctive 
features — especially their autonomy, parent involvement, cross-age teaching approaches, and 
alternative assessments. A major difference between charter schools and the comparisons is the 
frequency the former refer to their autonomy from the district, union, or both. In addition, charter 
school administrators often single out parent involvement, cross-age teaching, and use of 
alternative assessments. They mentioned these features at least three times more often than did the 
administrators of comparison schools. For example, one fourth of the charters use parents and 
others as instmctors or aides, twice as many as in comparison schools. 

Asked to compare their school on selected criteria with most other schools in the district, 
charter school administrators report that they have more money and are spending it more wisely. 
They say, too, that while they have less support from the district, they also are less constrained by 
union contracts. Conversely, by wide margins, comparison schools have more purchasing 
restrictions, and are less likely to say they have more money or to believe they are spending it more 
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wisely. Also, administrators of comparison schools are correspondingly less likely to report lack 
of support from the district, or that they have less interference from union contracts. 

Charter school administrators also believe that teachers have more influence and authority 
than teachers in other schools. With difference ratios between 2 to 1 and 3 to I, the administrators 
attribute teachers in charter schools with more authority than teachers in comparison schools. But 
this authority brings more time-consuming responsibilities, and therefore, even though charter 
schools frequently use noncertified specialists, the teachers work longer hours. In addition to 
these differences, about two thirds of the charter school administrators, but only one fifth of the 
administrators of comparison schools, think it is very true that teachers more often coordinate 
lessons. Twice as many administrators in charters as in comparisons report that their teachers 
work longer hours, and that their schools use noncertified specialists. 

Each charter school principal was asked to consider how curriculum and instruction practices 
used in his or her school compare with other schools in the district. They said that their teachers 
provide more experimental, thematic, individualized, and cooperative forms of instmction. The 
overwhelming majority believe their teachers experiment more than other teachers in the district. 
Most say that teachers use lessons that incorporate multiple subjects, are more likely to give 
individualized assignments, offer a wider variety of subjects, group students in cooperative 
learning groups and multi-age groups, and involve students in community service. Moreover, 
except for using ability grouping, charter schools are substantially different from comparison 
schools in these respects. 

Finally, to find out still more about the affects of autonomy, we constructed a measure that 
enabled us to compare charter schools that have relatively high autonomy with those having 
relatively low autonomy. While the cell sizes associated with this analysis are small, the patterns 
support the conclusion that, even among charter schools, the amount of autonomy they are able to 
negotiate with the district does make a difference. Schools with high autonomy have more 
freedom and offer teachers more freedom, and they have fewer purchasing restrictions and more 
money for instruction, which the principals believe they are spending more wisely. Also, they can 
count on more cooperation from the district with respect to admissions and hiring. However, they 
also get less cooperation from unions. In addition, schools with high autonomy report using 
parent contracts more often than their low-autonomy counterparts, and they more often insist on 
parent participation. Also, they serve more at-risk students. At the same time, the two types of 
schools are very similar in many other respects. 
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CHAPTER 3: TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
Who Teaches in Charter Schools? 

Marcella Dianda 

To date, much of the research on charter schools has focused on how they relate with their 
sponsors, their innovative organizational and governance structures, parents’ roles in the schools, 
and racial, ethnic, and economic backgrounds of parents and students. Little attention has been 
given to the teachers who work in charter schools. Who are they? What backgrounds and 
previous teaching experience do they bring to these new kinds of schools? How has being in a 
charter school changed their perceptions of their professional role and their instructional practice? 
How do they feel about their students? 

This chapter explores these and other questions. As described in Chapter 1, surveys were 
returned by 230 teachers in 67 charter schools. For purposes of this analysis, respondents were 
divided into six categories on three criteria: 

• the level of school in which the respondents teach: elementary {N = 1 58) 
and secondary {N = 69); 

• the type of charter school in which they teach: existing schools that 
converted to charter status {N = 185) and newly created charter schools 
{N = 39); and 

• the degree to which charter schools in which they teach are operationally 
autonomous from their sponsoring districts according to the measures 
described in Chapter 2: low-autonomy {N = 109) and high-autonomy 
{N = 86) schools^. 

k 

Characteristics of Charter School Teachers 

The survey included several questions about the backgrounds and experience of the 
individuals who choose to teach in charter schools. 

What Kinds of Preparation Do Charter School Teachers Have? 

Table 5 summarizes the academic preparation of charter school teachers. Several of the most 
prominent differences among teachers in different types of schools are .selectively reported in 
figures that follow. 



Sec Chapter 2; School Autonomy for a discus,sion of how we grouped respondents into low- or high-autonomy 
catcgoric.s. 
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Table 5 

Charter School Teachers' Academic Degrees, and Teaching Credentials and Certificates 



Degrees, credentials, and certificates 


N 


% 


Highest degree 


Less than BA 


3 


1 


BA 


11 


5 


BA + 1 year 


127 


59 


MA 


35 


16 


MA + 30 units 


38 


18 


Doctorate 


3 


1 


Credential 


Clear 


167 


73 


Preliminary 


39 


17 


Emergency 


9 


4 


None 


14 


6 


Certificate 


Multiple subject 


166 


74 


Single subject 


58 


6 


Special education 


16 


7 


Other 


38 


17 



Teachers With "Higher Degrees" Are Concentrated in Converted and Low-Autonomy 
Charter Schools 

Figure 15 reports differences among teachers in each type of school listed, for selected items 
in Table 5. Teachers with the most academic preparation (especially MA degrees plus 30 units) 
tend to be (a) in converted schools (19%), rather than new schools (8%); and (b) in low-autonomy 
schools (25%), rather than high-autonomy schools (10%). 
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Figure 15 

Selected Qualifications of Charter School Teachers 
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Teachers in New Schools and in Secondary Schools Are Less Likely To Hold Clear Credentials 
Than Those in Converted and Elementary Schools 



About one half of the teachers in new and secondary schools hold clear credentials, compared 
to more than three fourths of the teachers in other charter schools (see Figure 15). Also, relative to 
teachers in other categories, a higher percentage of those in new charter schools (18%) do not have 
a teaching certificate. In other charter schools, the percentage of noncertified teachers ranges from 
4% to 7%. Finally, almost one fourth of the teachers in new charter schools hold preliminary 
credentials, and another 8% teach under an emergency credential (not shown). 
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New Schools. Low-Autonomy Schools, and Secondary Schools Have More Teachers Certified in 
Only One Subject 

There are twice as many teachers who are certified in only one subject teaching in new rather 
than converted schools (42% vs. 22%) and in schools with low-autonomy than in high-autonomy 
schools (36% vs. 18%). Secondary schools are six times more likely to employ teachers certified 
in one subject than are elementary schools (61% vs. 10%) (see Figure 15). 

What Teaching Experience Do They Have? 

Table 6 reports differences among the experience of teachers in the types of schools listed. 

Table 6 

Charter School Teachers' Experience 



School type Autonomy level 





New 


Converted 


High 


Low 


Years of teaching experience 




36 


45 


37 


0-5 


68 


2 1 or more 


0 


21 


7 


39 


Previously taught 




67 


37 


66 


This school 


3 


Private school 


15 


2 


10 


2 


Public school outside district 


33 


5 


16 


6 


Did not teach two years prior 


21 


12 


18 


11 



By a Nearly 2 to I Ratio, New Charter Schools Employ More Beginning Teachers Than Do 
Converted Schools 

Almost one half of the teachers in the total sample (42%) had been teaching for 5 or fewer 
years when they joined the charter school staff However, more than two thirds of the teachers in 
new schools (68%) had taught fewer than 5 years before joining the charter school staff By 
comparison, only 36% of the converted schools' teaching staffs have less than 5 years of 
experience. The median years of experience among teachers in new schools is 4 years. None has 
had 21 or more years of experience. 
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Converted Schools and Schools With Low Autonomy Have More Highly Experienced Teachers 

Almost one fourth of the teachers in converted schools, and more than one third in low- 
autonomy schools, bring more than 20 years of experience to their charter school assignment. The 
median number of years of prior teaching experience is 9 years in converted schools and 1 1 years 
in low-autonomy schools. 

Secondary-Level Teachers Have Less Experience Than Those Who Teach at the Elementary- 
School Level 

For secondary-level teachers, the median years of prior teaching experience is 5; the median 
for elementary teachers is double that. About one half of the secondary teachers (53%) have fewer 
than 5 years of teaching experience; 70% have been teaching for 10 years or less before beginning 
their charter school assignment (not shown). 

Teachers Who Previously Taught in Private Schools, or Did Not Teach in the Previous Two 
Years, Are More Prevalent in New Schools and in High-Autonomy Schools 

Not only are the teachers in these two types of schools less experienced, they also come more 
frequently from outside the active ranks of public school teachers (see Table 6). Only 4% of the 
teachers in our sample came directly from private schools, but new schools employ nearly four 
times that number (15%), and high-autonomy schools employ more than twice that number (10%). 
Also, one in five teachers in new schools did not teach in the two years before joining the charter 
school — almost twice the number of such teachers in converted schools (12%). High-autonomy 
schools employ more of these teachers than those with low autonomy (18% vs. 1 1%). 

New Schools and Schools With High Autonomy Hire More Teachers From Other Districts 

One in 10 teachers comes from outside the hiring district, but 1 in 3 teachers in new schools 
was recruited from another district. Also, there are more nondistrict teachers in high-autonomy 
schools compared to those in low-autonomy schools (16% vs. 6%). 



Schools With Low Autonomy Arc More Likely Than Their Counterparts With High Autonomy' 
To Hire From the Pool of Teachers Who Previously Taught at the School 

Two thirds of the teachers in low-autonomy .schools had taught at the school before it 
converted to a charter, compared to about 40% in high-autonomy schools. 
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How Teachers Assess Their Professional Lives 



One of the promised advantages of charter schools is additional opportunities for teachers to 
enhance their professional lives. Advocates suggest that teachers in charter schools are positioned 
to exert greater influence over decisions affecting the school, their professional role and practice, 
and their students. Presumably, charter school teachers also have more say in the way they 
organize their day, and in how they structure relationships with colleagues. Possible tradeoffs 
associated with this increased influence and responsibility, however, might include a heavier 
w'orkload, more job-related stress, and less job security and job satisfaction. Therefore, we asked 
teachers to report on professional enhancements they enjoyed in a charter school, as well as 
possible disadvantages of working in these schools. 

What Roles Do Charter School Teachers Perform? 

Teachers were asked to indicate on a 4-pcint scale how accurately each of a series of 
statements applies to them. 

Teachers Report More Influence Over Curriculum and Discipline Policy Than Over Grouping 
Students and In-Service Instruction 

Nearly one half of the teachers (49%) report having a high amount of influence over 
decisions in general, and in particular, more than one half exert a high amount of influence over 
curriculum and discipline policy. Fewer (about 40%) report the same degree of influence in the 
areas of grouping students for instruction and in-service content. 

Teachers in New Schools, in High-Autonomy Schools, and Those Teaching at the Elementary 
Level Consistently Report Having More Influence Than Their Counterparts 

While most of the differences are not large, there are consistent trends (see Figure 16). For 
each of the five items relating to decisionmaking, teachers in new schools, in schools with high 
autonomy, and in elementary schools report having more influence than teachers in the other 
schools. There are a few notable differences. For example, whereas two thirds of the respondents 
in new schools say they have high influence over setting policy on grouping students in classes, 
only 38% of the teachers in converted schools have a high amount of influence on this type of 
decision. Similarly, teachers working in schools with high autonomy have more influence over 
this sphere than those in low-autonomy schools (58% vs. 35%). Teachers in high-autonomy 
schools also have more say over discipline policy (69% vs. 50%) (not shown). 
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Figure 16 

Selected Roles of Charter School Teachers 
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Teachers in New Schools, m High-Autonomy Schools, and Those Teaching at the Elementary 
Level Consistently Report Heavier Workloads Than Their Counterparts 

By small but consistent margins, the same types of schools that give teachers opportunities to 
influence decisions also demand more of their time (see Figure 16). Compared to other charter 
school teachers, especially those in low-autonomy and secondary schools, higher percentages 
agree it is very true that they work much harder. In new schools, 59% of the teachers say they 
work longer hours. However, it is important to note that about one half of all teachers believe 
charter schools demand more work and longer hours. Even in secondary schools, and in schools 
with low autonomy, around 40% of the teachers make this assessment. 
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High Percentages of Teachers in All Types of Schools Report Heavy Paperwork Burdens 

Most teachers (71%) say that routine duties and paperwork interfere with their teaching. This 
problem is least bothersome to teachers in new charter schools, but even there, the majority (53%) 
report interference from this source (see Figure 16). 



Teachers in New Schools, in High-Autonomy Schools, and Those Teaching at the Elementary 
Level Consistently Report Being Less Constrained by Rules 

Four fifths of the teachers in new schools (84%) say it is very true/generally true that they are 
less constrained by rules than teachers at other schools in their district. Fewer teachers in 
converted schools, but still the majority (53%), make that assessment. Three fourths of the 
teachers in high-autonomy schools (74%) feel equally unconstrained as do two thirds of those 
teaching in elementary schools (64%). About one halt of the teachers in the remaining charter 
schools feel similarly unconstrained (see Figure 17). 

Figure 17 

Charter School Teachers' Autonomy 
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A High Percentage of Teachers Say They Experiment More in the Classroom, Are Freer To Teach 
As They Wish, and Have More Say Over Content and the Subjects They Teach 

More than three out of four charter school teachers experiment more in the classroom (see 
Figure 17). This figure is only slightly lov.'er in converted schools (69%) and secondary schools 
(68%). Level of school autonomy does not seem to have much affect on experimentation. 
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